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GOOD MANNERS. 


‘Manners make the man,’ says the old proverb ; 
expressing in few words the truth, that of most 
of those with whom we have any intercourse, we 
know little, except the outer garb of manner, 
which as often hides as it reveals the inner man. 

If we pass in review our acquaintance, we shall 
all, we think, find that those whom we are most 
glad to meet, whose companionship is pleasantest 
to us, are not always those whose characters we 
esteem most highly, but rather those in whose 
manners and conversation we find that peculiar 
charm which the French call je ne sats quot. 
There are many people who despise, or affect to 
despise, all the outward embellishments which 
constitute the life of civilised society, who speak 
of ‘rough diamonds, and who have always got 
Burns’s song A Man’s a Man for a’ that on the 
tip of their tongue. Yet without the forms and 
conventionalities which some chafe at, what would 
our intercourse be but that of our savage days, 
And how often would the refined and sensitive 
man or woman sigh for‘a lodge in some vast 
wilderness,’ rather than endure the uncongenial 
‘company of their kind. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to give a defini- 
tion of good manners. That indescribable ‘some- 
thing’ by which we recognise, after five minutes’ 
acquaintance, a gentleman or a gentlewoman, is 
not to be told in words. It is like the true ring 
of the coin, subtlest yet surest test of its genuine- 
ness, No books of etiquette can help us to lay 
down rules on the subject. There are well-man- 
nered men and women who have never received 
a lesson in manners or deportment in all their 
lives, who do not know a single conventional rule, 
and who have never mixed in what is called 
fashionable society. Accident of birth seems but 
of small account in the matter—stranger still, 
difference of early surroundings; There are boors 
with blue blood in their veins, and there are 
gentlemen who have followed the plough. If the 
old saying that ‘it takes three generations to 
make a gentleman,’ be a rule, there are many 


exceptions to it, The mere inheritance of an 
aristocratic name, the possession of a long line of 
noble or gentle-blooded ancestors, does not always 
imply gentle demeanour. Good blood must, 
however, be considered a favouring circumstance, 
chiefly because it generally insures refined sur- 
roundings, intercourse with elegant and culti- 
vated persons, and gives that perfect ease of 
manner in society which is the result of a con- 
sciousness of a high position and of seldom meeting 
one’s superior in rank. 

Of the qualities which seem indispensable in 
those who are candidates for the title of gentleman, 
we would certainly place first refinement of mind. 
This, which brings much of pain to the possessor, 
in the sensitiveness and irritability with which 
it is almost always accompanied, is nevertheless 
an invaluable gift in our intercourse with others. 
It gives that instinctive knowledge of what the 
effect of our words may be; that capability of 
putting one’s self in the place of another, which is 
an effectual safeguard against anything unpleasant 
in intimacies. Tact is the outward expression of 
a refined mind, and we all know what tact does, 
how by a word or a look it seems to keep all right 
in a mixed company. With people of tact we are 
never afraid that an awkward subject will be 
introduced, that a question will be asked which 
it would be difficult to answer, or that the line. 
between friendliness and ultra-familiarity will be 
overpassed ; a matter in which vulgar people so 
often transgress, Still there are some people of 
essentially refined mind who are gauche and awk- 
ward in society. So here again our rule has 
exceptions, 

Ease is an essential component of good manners. 
By ease we do not exactly mean self-possession ; this 
last is a quality which some well-mannered people 
—in consequence perhaps of a nervous tempera- 
ment—never acquire, and which the very young of 
both sexes are or ought to be deficientin. <A girl 
of seventeen may have perfect ease of manner in 
society, and still possess that shyness and retiring- 
ness which is always her chief, though nowadays 
rare charm. Ease of manner is merely the result 
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of a consciousness of being in one’s place in any 
society, which is a preventive of awkwardness, 
that quality so entirely incompatible with good 
manners. The instinctive knowledge of what is 
right to do under any circumstances which may 
arise, is a great assistance towards ease of manner, 
and prevents that clumsiness which results from 
being what is called ‘taken aback.’ We may be 


thought, in what has been said above, to have | far 


laced the standard of good manners rather too 
ce ; but it must be remembered that we have 
as yet merely spoken of that which constitutes a 
gentlemanlike or ladylike demeanour. 

There are many to whom without a moment’s 
hesitation, we would accord the title of gentle- 
man, in the truest sense of the word, but who 
may be very deficient in what may be called graces 
of manner. Some well-bred people are so exces- 
sively brusque in manner as to offend constantly 
against the laws of society. Others have that 
distracting ‘absent’ manner which is so difficult 
to get on with. In fact, so various are the faults 
of manner in those rightly bearing the names of 
gentlemen or gentlewomen, that it would require 
a separate essay to treat of them. 

ere are, on the other hand, various of 
manner—adjuncts, not indispensables—which we 
express when we talk of fascinating, elegant, sweet, 
courtly, &c. in connection with manner. With 
to fascination, if it be difficult to lay down 
rules on the subject of merely ‘good manners,’ how 
can one be expected to define this rare and subtle 
charm? It dwells neither in appearance, voice, 
manner, nor = of conversation, but seems to 
ade all. Why is it that some people never 
eave a mixed company without having gained a 
favourable verdict 


have only addressed a few 
to those who will always 


account for their success in society, but merely 
know that we are as much under the influence 
of this mysterious charm as though we were 
victims of the love-philters of the middle ages, 
Elegant or polished manners are those which 
‘we sometimes see in le accustomed to mix a 
great deal in the world, especially the fashionable 
They are part] 
such mixture ; 


A courtly manner, which we now and then 
come across, gentlemen, is fast 


our days of 
free and easy intercourse between the sexes, a 
courtly or ultra-gallant manner rather puts us 
out, and makes us feel a kind of restraint or stifl- 


precisely. 

We have over without notice many 
varieties of manner which will occur to all, in 
reviewing their acquaintances or friends. Given 
a gentleman or lady with that ease of manner 
which must characterise such—a determination 
to try and feel, or at least to appear interested 
in whatever is going on around, and to avoid, as 
as conscience will allow, anything which may 
offend the prejudices of those whose company he 
or she may be im, and we have undoubtedly 
a well-mannered person, although all extra graces 
may be absent. ‘Be natural’ (the answer to a 
conundrum which we have somewhere seen: 
‘What is the key to good manners ?’) is perhaps 
the most useful hint to give to those who feel it 
their duty to try and please in society. Absence 
of affectation is a charm which compensates for 
the want of many a grace, and a put-on manner 
rarely deceives, and is always unpleasing. 


ness, as if we should sit straight and speak very 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE 
CHAPTER XLII,—THE INSPECTOR’S TELEGRAM, 


Lorp Harroaatz, riding slowly homewards across 
the rag Ooty rk, came suddenly upon his young 
sister y Alice and Miss Gray her governess, 
as they emerged from amid the deep fern, light 
green in summer, fawn-yellow now, that clothed 
the upper dells of that picturesque inclosure. He 
dismounted, and passing his horse’s bridle over 
his arm, walked slowly on with the two girls 
towards the house. 

‘I am fresh from Carbery,’ he said. ‘I bring 
bad news though, so far as our friends at the 
Chase are concerned. Sir Sykes, poor man, has 
been struck down by paralysis,’ 

‘How dreadful !’ said Ethel. ‘We did but just 
hear, your sister and I, as we started for our walk, 
that some wonderful good-fortune had befallen the 
young lady Miss Willis, who lives at the Chase, 
and were wondering atthe bell-ringing and shouts, 
which seemed so persistent, when you bring back 
these tidi Poor Sir Sykes !’ 

*My father will be shocked and sorry,’ said 
Lord Harrogate thoughtfully. ‘Maud and Gladys 
too will feel it for the sake of the Denzil girls. 
It is a strange affair altogether. Sir Sykes’s 
behaviour, when I saw him first, was like that of 
a sleep-walker, while he seemed quite submissive 
to that piratical-looking fellow, Captain Richard 
Hold as he calls himself—the swarthy man whose 
seems so out of keeping with our peaceful 

evonshire lanes.’ 

*He used to hang about the school-house in the 
village formerly, until I was more than half-afraid 
of the gaze of his bold keen eyes,’ returned 
Ethel ; while her pupil vehement! exclaimed : ‘I 
hate the wretch! I’m sure he murdered— 
oh, I can’t say how many poor creatures at the 
other side of the world! 1 wouldn't take his word, 
is he tells story Willis 

a great heiress, as I suppose he does,’ 

Do not you really Alice,’ rejoined 


Harrogate, ‘ who it is that Sir Sykes’s ward is now 
declared to be? It is no mighty heritage after 


all which her sup claim on her behalf ; 
only the Baron’s coronet which, by courtesy, 
belongs to me, I should be very glad to cede it 
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that no prejudice can stand out against the test of 
half an hour's conversation? Such gifted indi- | 
viduals may 
afterwards speak of them as ‘such a pleasant | 
man !’—‘such a sweet woman!’ We cannot | 
i much store by such things, and who put on | 
4 company manners as they “ae on full dress, 
; A sweet manner, when the effort to please is too 
evident, the affability too deliberate, the flattery 
: too gross, is rarely agreeable ; but a slight soupeon 
of compliment in manner is, however we may 
disclaim the fact, acceptable to all, especially to 
traditions of the days of chivalry, when ladies | 
were accustomed to consider themselves superior | 
beings, and to exact the most exaggerated services | 
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to a more rightful wearer, mere should be glad 
to know how Miss Willis is the rightful wearer. 
My own idea is that she is not.’ 
‘You think then, Lord Harrogate, that the 
claim is a wrongful one?’ asked Ethel timidly. 
‘Of course I do,’ answered the young man, 
smiling. ‘Think for a moment of what we are 
asked to believe. First, Sir Sykes receives a 
ward, recommended to him by a dying brother- 
officer, Major Willis; and in the course of a few 
weeks we hear that this orphaned young lady 
from India is to be married to our friend Captain 
Denzil, whom we had not looked upon as being 
of such susceptible stuff as to be capable of a 
Romeo-and-Juliet courtship. All the time, a 
singular-looking ruffian of the seafaring persua- 
sion, who only needs the pistols and the silk scarf 
and red Catalan cap to make up into a stage pirate, 
hovers about the place, and has a finger in the pie 
which is baking, Lastly, under the direction of 
this same maritime rascal, we are told to call the 
young lady from India our cousin, and to recog- 
nise as Helena, Lady ae. one whom yester- 
day we knew as Miss Ruth Willis.’ 
‘Ruoth—Ruth?’ murmured Ethel, putting her 
hand to her forehead, as if to recall some wander- 
ing thought that had for an instant glanced 
wart her mind, ‘ Was not that my name, very 
long age, at Sandston ?’ 

‘Was it so?’ asked Lord Harrogate with a 
sudden interest, 

‘I thought so for.a moment,’ answered Miss 
Gray thoughtfully. ‘For an instant there seemed 
to flit before my eyes the image of a little child, 
playing on the beach, and who was called Ruth 

y those who came to chide her kindly, for ven- 
turing too near to the summer sea-waves, And 
yet know myself by the name you all 

ow me by,’ 


‘I wish, if Lady Clare’s child had to be found, 
said young Lady Alice impulsively, ‘that you had 
been the one, Ethel dear, and not that odious, 
scheming Miss Willis.’ 

‘I am afraid, returned Ethel, in her gentle way, 


of my origin. I know nothing of my father in 
Anstralia, except his name of Gray.’ 

‘And are you sure that you never bore another 
name than that of Gray ?’ asked Lord Harrogate, 
with the same appearance of a sudden interest 
which he had previously shewn. 

‘No; I cannot be sure,’ answered Ethel, turn- 
ing her beautiful eyes towards him for the first 
time. ‘Young children, I think, are seldom as 
clear about the surname as the Christian name 
they hear so often, I do not think it was I who 
was called Ruth. And the earliest recollection I 
have—it is so vague and confused that it does 

at I was very much frightened, and was crying, 
and was bidden not to cry, by a man whens : 
and voice were strange to me, and of whom I have 
often dreamed since, as though he had been the 
ogre of a nursery tale.’ 

‘Can you remember no more?’ asked Lord 
Harrogate attentively. : 

‘No, answered Ethel, smiling. ‘I have often 
tried to summon wf recollections on that point, and 
could never succeed in making out more than that 

was very frightened, and was carried somewhere 


‘there is nothing very wonderful to be made out | go 


face | that bids me hail her in the shape of Miss Willis, 


of—comes back to me eee we I 
was sitting on the ground—I must have been very 
little indeed—and playing with some great sea- 
shells of a rose-pink colour, with spikes on them 
that reminded me of the horns of a pet goat that 
I seemed to have had as a playfellow somewhere 
else. It is childish, is it not, to remember such 
trifles 
‘I don’t know about that, said Lord Harrogate 
seriously ; ‘very important affairs have been de- 
cided before this on the strength of seeming 
trifles, and will be again. You never, I think— 
forgive me if I distress you—had any direct com- 
munication with the gentleman in Australia whom 
you have been taught to regard as your father?’ 
‘No, Ethel answered witli a trembling lip ;. 
‘he never wrote, He sent money during the first 
years, but it was through the hands of a lawyer, 
as I believe, in London; but he never wrote. 
Even the colony in which he lives was not 
mentioned when first he left me at Sandston.’ 
‘How delightful it would be!’ burst out youth- 
ful Lady Alice, who was energetic in her likes 
and dislikes, ‘if it should turn out that this Mr 
Gray was not your father at all, Ethel love, and 
abekowe lord,’ said one of the High T 
A tele , my lord,’ said one igh Tor 

footmen, who had hurried down across the park 
to deliver the missive, since the tardy approach 
of the conversing group had been observed. There 
are still households in which the primitive — 
for news flashed along the wires exists as w 
the telegraph was a startling novelty, and besides, 
there was a high respect entertai among the 
Earl’s domestics for the character and abilities of 
‘my young lord, and a reine, meres idea that 
he might be one day summoned to great promotion 
at Windsor or Whitehall. 
The telegram was from Inspector Drew of the 
detective police. 
‘«Discovery—further examination of card,”’ 
read out Lord ; ‘“seems nee 
Wish for interview.”—Ah, well, I shall have to. 
to London, I suppose.—What’s this? “Sand- 
ston should be our next try.”’ 
‘Sandston? How strange!’ murmured Ethel, 
scarcely aware that the words had passed her lips, 

Then she remembered, with a sigh and a blush, 
who she was, and what was her real position in 
the High Tor household. 

‘I think it is time for us to go in now,’ she 
said, looking round to Lady Alice, é 

‘One moment!’ said Lord Harrogate. ‘These 
are startling times, Miss Gray, and I need no 
excuse for believing, with those bawlers yonder at 
Carbery, that there may be some foundation for 
the report that my unhappy kinswoman’s child 
was not drowned in the Thames, but lives, it may 
be, to this day. Only I revolt against the theory 


I would much rather believe that I seem you the 
missing Helena.’ 

‘And that would be so nice!’ exclaimed Lady 
Alice, clapping her hands. 

Ethel was for a moment dazzled. We never 
quite know on what our belief is based, from 
what subtle storehouses and recondite nooks of 
the mind we gradually extract and blend the 


garnered facts, guesses, and impressions which 


by somebody, and cried, and was chidden for 


crying. One thing—it seems too trivial to be worth | 


make up the sum of our knowledge Vague, 
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formless memories, early day-dreams, wild con- 
jectures, came crowding back upon her ; and for a 
moment she was. almost inclined to regard herself 
as the missing link in the ancestral chain of the 
De Vere succession. 

But she had sense and firmness enough to reply: 
© What talk of, Lord Harrogate, might be very 
pretty in a novel, but in real life we do not have 
coincidences of this sort. Depend upon it, Ethel 
Gray will be Ethel om to the end of the chapter ; 
and your governess, Alice dear, not your cousin, 
so that she is obliged to remember the school- 
room and our early dinner and the afternoon 
lessons.’ 

By this time the Earl had somehow heard the 
tidings of Sir Sykes Denzil’s illness, which had 
flown, as bad news is reputed to fly, from Carbery 
Chase to High Tor. He came to the hall-door to 
meet his son. ‘This is a shocking business ! They 
have murdered poor Sir Sykes among them!’ he 
said warmly. 

‘It is an unfortunate affair altogether,’ answered 
Lord Harrogate. 

‘That he should have become the partisan of an 
impostor! Of a creature who is no more of the 
De Vere blood than she is own sister to the 
Emperor of China!’ exclaimed the Earl, whose 
honest mind was now stirred to honest wrath. 
‘We punish gipsy crones who tell the fortunes of 
silly serving-wenches, and we are expected to do 
honour to such a one as this Miss Willis, with that 
buccaneering vagabond for her Ladyship'’s prime- 
minister, I —_ To my mind, the whole 
thing is a rascally plot.’ 

The Earl of Wolverhampton was one of the 
least suspicious and most Dp ble of men. He 

arrogate eft the great family propert 
away from the De Vere name and dary ye 
this audacious attempt to appropriate the honours 
of his ancient stock was too much for his patience. 

‘Of course the child’s death was never proved,’ 
said Lord Harrogate diplomatically. 

‘Let the child come forward then,’ answered 
his father with unwonted irritation ; ‘but do not 
let her come in the shape of Miss Slyboots there. 
And as for the ruffian who backs her claim, if ever 
there was a neck moulded by Nature for a hempen 
cravat, it is that of Hull, Hole, Hold, or whatever 
they call the fellow.’ 

*Can’t he be punished—I should think he 
might,’ said Lady Alice, with that intense earnest- 
ness which belonged to her years—‘ for something 
he did out there ?’ 

Young Lady Alice, like many of her age, sex, 
and degree, was hazy in her geography, and 
merely dreamed of a wide-spreading world of 
sunshine and blue sea and sharks, pirates, and 
slavers. To her eyes Hold was as a malevolent 
Sindbad the Sailor may have appeared to some 
Leila or Fatima in her peaceful Arab home, and 
had she been a juroress impanelled to try him, 
her verdict would certainly have been for heavy 
irons and a cell in Newgate. 

The Earl was an experienced county istrate, 
and his good-humour was at once restored by his 
daughter's speech. 

‘No chance of it, Alice,’ he said, smilin, 
‘Trouble enough it is in these days to deal wit 


have been convenient), by the compass 


of the four seas. I am afraid that Mr Hold, 
unless he be ill-advised enough to commit some 
offence where the Queen’s writ runs, may elude 
Nemesis yet. But as regards the recognition by 
the House of Lords that this Miss Willis is poor 
Clare’s child, that is another affair, and I at any- 
rate shall oppose it to the utmost of my power.’ 


LEAVES FROM A PRISON CHAPLAIN’S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


THE SWELL-MOBSMAN.—PART I. 


PrisoN-LIFE brings all sorts and conditions of men 
under my supervision, as chaplain of one of our 
large English prisons—men of almost every race 
and religious profession. I found that the criminal 
classes are interesting objects of study. It seems 
they have amongst themselves almost as many 
divisions of labour as the various crafts of the 
work-a-day world, and they rarely intrude upon 
each other's ‘calling.’ Of the different varieties, 
the members of the swell-mob are the fewest that 
I have met with. The others are common enough; 
but somehow or other the ‘gentleman’ thief 
manages more frequently to elude the clutches of 
the law. In these papers I intend to give some 
account of a representative member of this sort, 
and by one or two illustrations shew how cool 
and cunning, courageous and intelligent, such 
persons are. 

No. 3250, D.82—for in this way the inmates of 
our prison are known—was one of a gang of 
‘gentlemen’ thieves who had been arrested, after 
a very clever case of shop-lifting. He was over 
fifty years of age, of good address, tall, and in 
his own clothes might a for a gentleman 
of independent means. He was exceedingly in- 
telligent, could speak several modern languages, 
and after his conviction and sentence of penal 
servitude, was very communicative. On one of 
my visits to his cell, he said: ‘The police 
have made a capital catch this time. They 
have not only taken one but the whole male 

ng at a swoop. If that stupid fool Smith had 
eft the diamond necklace in Paris, we should 
have got away. I really did not know that he 
had it about him. Well, I must say that we have 
had a fair trial. Money in this country is of no 
use in helping a fellow out of trouble. Now, in 
America we could easily have managed the busi- 
ness, The dollar there is mighty indeed; few 
locks resist its key. Why, bless you, sir, police 
affairs in America, especiall in New York, are 
rotten from top to bottom, I have actually dined 
with the judge who was to try me the following 
day ; and I have been passed from one place to 
another with a note of introduction—as an English 
gentleman travelling to see the country—from one 
superintendent of police to another.’ 

You seem to have travelled a great deal. 
Your description of American police arrangements 
astonishes me, though I am aware that em A 
is a charge commonly made against many offici 
in that country.’ 

‘I assure you sir, that I am not at all exag- 
gerating. I know most countries well. I have 
travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, and I 
have never met anywhere such corruption as I 


our British rogues whose picking and atealin, 
a ‘ently it 8 
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have witnessed in the States, I wish I had been 
there now, by-the-by, rather than have to spend 
so many years in an English convict establishment. 
Please to understand me ; I don’t mean to say that 
every common fellow, caught red-handed in a 
theft, can escape punishment there. Such a one 
is sure to get his deserts; but what I mean to 
say is that a man like myself, with pals to assist 
him outside, can in nine cases out of ten make 
all things square ; though on one occasion I must 
confess that our plan of operations failed, on 
account of the notoriety of the offence, and I was 
sent to durance vile for many months. Perhaps 
it might interest you to hear something of police 
and prison life across the Atlantic ; so if you can 
spare time, I shall have much pleasure in telling 

‘ou my experiences. But you must excuse me 
if I decline to particularise the various businesses 
in which my friends and I were engaged ; that 
I must leave to your own imagination.’ 

From time to time as my duties called me to 
D. corridor, I visited my charge, and ultimatel 
received from him the promised narrative, which 
I now give as far as possible in his own words, 
in order to shew, in addition to other interesting 
matter, his intelligence and traits of character. 

‘I always keep my eyes and ears open, sir, 
wherever I go. It is an important part of my 
profession to study human character ; and in my 
passage out to America I took care to notice 
closely all my fellow-passengers; a study, I assure 
you, which amply repaid me, because I afterwards 
came in contact with several of them during my 
journeys in the States. 

‘ Accompanied 4 my wife, I left Paris after 
the close of the xhibition of ’67, and struck 
out for New York, having obtained a p 
at the Cunard Company’s office, vid Live ~" 
twenty-six pounds each, Java, Captain Lott. 
On arrival at Liverpool we found the Java 
disabled, and the Samaria, one of the Com- 
— Boston boats, preparing to take her place. 

me waited another week for the Java; but I 
preferred to proceed, as there was a dark cloud 
surrounding me, and I was anxious to put the 
Atlantic between me and Europe. My fellow- 
passengers were not numerous, but a very curious 
mixture, First was a Mormon bishop, with whom 
I had the pleasure of spending a day in Salt 
Lake City, some two years afterwards; next 
were two United States gentlemen, officers of 
course, Colonel M—— and Colonel G——; the 
former returning home after a business transac- 
tion in China ; and the latter returning to answer 
a criminal court action. A German Baron ranks 
next, fresh from Hamburg, going out to teach 
languages, or pick up an heiress in one of the 
fashionable watering-places on the strength of 
his title and good oie, The Baron’s cabin- 
companion was a Lieutenant O’B——, going out 
to join his regiment in Canada. He was a fine 
young fellow, the spirit of mischief and fun, a 
plague to the poor n, whom he managed to 
involve in three or four little affairs of honour, 
to be settled on landing in New York, but which 
were all amicably arranged on Min oe birth- 
day, before we arrived in port. We had several 
families on board. One Jones and wife, and three 
little children, reminded me of poor Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Jones had been down South, and 
purchased a ruined plantation, desolated by the 


war, in probably a fever-stricken swampy location, 
mere of three the acre. 

e, r fellow, was ing a delicate you 
wife little family of tt 4 
find an early grave in this out-of-the-way hole in 
South Carolina or Georgia. He was christened by 
our lively O’B—— “Jones the devoted,” because 
of his affectionate attention to his wife and family, 
as well as of his contemplated sacrifice of the 
whole lot. In contrast to him was a bluff San 
Francisco man with his wife and family. He 
was a Cornish miner, who had emigrated nearly 
thirty years before. He was one of the first of 
Judge Lynch’s Vigilance Committee-men, who in 
48 organised themselves, and introduced the 
“Mexican Greasers” and the “Californian despe- 
radoes” to a tall tree and a short rope, until law 
and order were restored in some shape. He was 
then settled in Grass Valley, Upper California, 
and was a very large farmer. So profitable did 
he find his farm, that he said he would not open 
a gold mine on his estate even if he knew of one. 
He was just returning from the old country after 
a lengthened visit. 

‘Opposite to me at table sat one of my own 
countrymen, evidently of good family and well edu- 
cated, a Cantab without a degree, but with many 
a blemish. He was a most insufferable fop and 
puppy. “He could not think why some one else 
could not have been chosen for his mission; he 
thought he stood better at Downing Street ; he 
looked for Italy, Vienna, or Paris, at least not 
to be ordered off at a moment’s notice this lon 
weary monotonous ona e—this tossing an 
tumbling; he wished Washington and United 
States to Hades, &c.” Poor fellow! his fall was 
very rapid. I left him in 1875 in one of the 
lowest dives in New York, playing the piano to 
the lowest.of the low for a miserable existence, 
after having undergone a term of four years in 
Sing-Sing prison for a heartless robbery. 

‘Another young Englishman in contrast with 
him was a Manchester-man, who was leaving 
home on the strength of a promised engagement 
in a large New York house, where he still is the 
manager with his four thousand dollars a year. 
This young fellow was not like our vis-a-vis at 
the same table, who drank champagne at every 
meal. When I invited him to take wine, he told 
me his pocket would not allow him to do so. I 
soon gained his confidence, and learned much of 
his history. His indeed was a sad case; but he 
has lasee fought his way to a good position. I 
cultivated his acquaintance for some years, until 
I found I should do him harm; but before I 
left New York I called on him at his business 
house, and then learned what a good position 
he was in. 

‘The remainder of the male portion of cabin 
passengers consisted of merchants and commercial 
travellers for large houses, with the exception of 
two or three others, among whom was a most 
eccentric character, who night and J. posted him- 
self on watch in the bows of the vessel, continually 
gazing ahead. 

*A word about the ladies, and I shall have 
nearly exhausted my fellow-travellers. The weather 
being rough, they kept pretty much to themselves 
in their cabins and saloon; but there was one 
whom all the ship loved. She was a little mite 
of a Creole, with an immense love for her 
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enormously fat. Her 
ion was to him off to sleep ; and 

then she would flit away to all parts of the vessel, 
just like a little humming-bird, which, 
from the varied colours of her dress, she much 
resembled. She scorned all assistance on deck, 
and I really think would have gone half-way up 
the rigging if no one had been watching her. She 
was a very bright specimen of the Southern ladies, 
and as kind and as she was petite and jolie. 
My wife and the little dame became great friends ; 
we stayed . for a week at the same hotel 
in New York before they proceeded South. I 
can never mention my wife without thinking of 
her ic fate. Poor Laura! her end was sad. 
When I had the misfortune to be imprisoned, she 
ventured to Europe, in spite of her promise to 
the contrary, with two or three of my com- 
panions, who had joined us in the States, They 
made for Constantinople, where for a time they did 
well with flash notes and forged cheques, 

t were eventually arrested, and condemned to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. They managed, 
however, to escape from the place of confinement, 
but only to fall into the clutches of some Greek 
brigands, who exacted a considerable ransom, 
as “honour among thieves” in that part of the 
world was not, it seems, in vogue. There was no 
way of raising the ransom without communicating 
with “ uarters” in London ; and the diffi- 


'rench 


culty was to do this. to send 
an agent o brigands to Eng to negotiate 
with wife, who had returned home, about 
raising the money. The upshot of the matter was 


that poor Laura was found murdered in her house, 
whetlion slain by the Greek or other foreigner (it 
was a foreigner of some sort, as evidence proved), 
is not known; but what became of the captives, 
I was never able to learn’ 

(Note. From inquiries which I made in reliable 
quarters I ascertained that this story was quite 
true. in.) 

‘Now, sir, I su you will wonder how I 
could become so well acquainted with my fellow- 
passengers and learn so much about them; but 
you must know it was my business to study others, 
and I did so without being a Paul Pry or makin 
myself obtrusive. For means of information 
had a whole a of reporters in poor Laura, who 
was a very intelligent and well-educated woman, 
with a vast deal of tact. On board ship you are 
thrown so much together; you mect at every 
meal ; you fraternise in the smoking-room; you 
are jostled about, thrown into each other’s arms, 
sometimes pitched and tossed all of a m4 ee 
you become better a with ea er in 
the few days at sea than you would in as many 
years on land, and a friendships are often 

ina across the Atlantic. 

*I ought to have told you that my first object on 
board was to ascertain if there were any of the 
“sharper;’ element there ; for I knew there were 
some who cross many times in the course of the 
year, and pick out some victim whom they may 
fleece, and who will follow their victim if need be 
across the continent. I will give you an instance 
which you may depend upon, of the amount 
of travel, perseverance, and expense a Yankee 
adventurer will incur to secure a prize, 

‘After successfully clearing out the vaults of 
one of the largest banks in New York, and after 


each 
cash 
some commission of fifteen or twenty per cent., 


y engaged 


which I know was their price, two of the 
to make 


en in the robbe 
in the Old World. When in England, they pur. 
chased some machinery, quartz-crushing machines, 
steam-engine and gear complete, which, with them. 
selves, they — for the Cape of Good Hope, 
Arrived there, they forthwith transported their 
plant up to the Diamond Fields, and quickly dis- 
posed of it at a very considerable profit. The fact 
of their introduction to the “Fields” in such a 
beneficial business capacity so gained them the con- 
fidence of several lucky finders of the sparkling 
gem, that when about to leave under the pretence 
of returning with fresh supplies of machinery, 
so were intrusted with many parcels of stones to 
be delivered to absent friends in Europe. The small 
speculation of the Diamond Fields was not enough 
to satisfy them for their trouble and outlay, so 
they cast about in Cape Town for other fish, 
and found one in the shape of a Bostonian who 
had come to the Cape to buy diamonds, They 
sailed with him in the English mail. On landing 
at Southampton, they divided their forces. Mr 
Fleeceman instantly went across the Channel to 
Havre, caught the Ville de Paris, one of the New 
York and French line of boats, and thus’ obtained a 
start of a day or two to — a reception on the 
other side. e other, Catchem, stuck to his 
victim, and landed him, diamonds and all, safe 
and sound in Jersey City, United States. They 
dined together, compared notes, bade each other 
good-bye, shook hands, and parted. The Boston- 
man reached his house with his bag, but minus 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stones. 
Fleeceman, who had landed first, vid Havre, had 
obtained a bag the fac-simile of the merchant's, 
and obtained a third party to board the train and 
manage to change it. 

‘I told you I looked about for the ocean sharpers. 


‘I saw none but a suspicious personage, with that 


peculiar look as if always gazing at vacancy, yet 
you feel aware that he is looking at you. He was 
a sour disappointed man, a Washington detective 
returning without his man, whom he had hunted 
half-way over Europe, to let him slip through his 
fingers at last, and take refuge in Brevine in 
the Swiss cantons. This fellow had the Alabama 
claim on the brain, and was always harping upon 
the subject. His bounce disgusted every one, and 
he was soon left to himself to chew his quid and 

‘1 need not trouble you any further about an 
other incidents of our voyage ; and I need not te 
you about the a ce of New York, for that, 
no doubt, you know. But I must say that the 
Custom-house officers there despatch their busi- 
ness very expeditiously, and with not the least 
annoyance ; that is to say, if you dip your fingers 
in your purse and produce the pour-boire, as the 
French term it, you are quickly attended to, and 
any little contraband you may have assumes an 
invisible green and is passed. 

‘I took up my quarters in the very centre of the 
“Empire City,” at the Clarendon, one of the first 
hotels. Hoffman, who had just been made 
Governor of New York State, was staying there 
at the same time. Strange to say, I dined at 
the same table with the judge who, years after- 


had received his share of the 
us obtained, and the detectives their hand- 
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wards, sent me to durance vile, and with the 
governor who obtained my 
[In a future paper I will relate D.32’s experi- 
ences of police bribery and corruption in America 
and his description of prison-life there.—Chaplain.} 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT DARTMOOR, 


For the antiquarian, the general tourist, and 
geologist, there is wealth of interest in that little 
tract of Devonshire country called the Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor. The present scenery is 
robably far grander in outline than it was 
hefore atmospheric influence, succeeding volcanic 
changes, scooped out the valleys, and weathered 
those rugged masses called the Tors into their 
castellated and eccentric forms. The climate must 
have varied as much as vegetation. Brent Tor, 
near Tavistock, is frequently spoken of as the 
site of an old volcano, though Mr Rutley affirms 
its form to be due to denudation. Volcanic ashes 
and cinders were met with by De la Beche, which 
he regarded as suggestive of a volcano in thevicinity. 
The strange forms of the Dartmoor Tors are 
owing, we are told, to the weathering of the 
vertical and horizontal joints, and can nowhere 
be better studied than at Mis Tor, near Prince’s 
Town, at the Rippon Tors, Hey Tor, and Helmen 
Tor, composed of blocks of granite, several of 
which may be rocked with ease. Here, too, will 
the curious rock basins be found whose origin is 
still a matter of speculation. 
Leaving these, however, for the geologist to 
determine, we will proceed to say a few words 
regarding the early inhabitants of this interesting 
region. Woodward in his Epitome of Geology tells 
us that ‘Man lived in this country, and throughout 
Western Europe, with the lion, the hairy elephant, 
the hyena, and the woolly rhinoceros, and was more 
or less nomadic, following the urus and the elk, 
and shifting from place to place as they migrated 
with the seasons. His weapons both of warfare 
and the chase resembled those of the Eskimo ; and 
judging from the associated animals, he existed 
when climatic differences were much greater. In 
many places, he pe followed hard the reced- 
ing glaciers, as his ancestors may have retreated 
before them.’ Pengelly finds traces of two races 
of men in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, the earliest 
of which may have witnessed the separation of 
England from the continent, and the other have 
flourished long after. Do the flints then, which 
have been gathered there in such quantities, tell of 
one or both of these races who roamed with their 
herds over the dreary wastes, as the Laplander 
wanders now in the north of Europe? Was it 
the Cave-man or the ancient Celt who reared 
the dolmen at pr gh: age: and laid down the 
alignments, one of which, after climbing up hill 
and down for many miles, terminates at aford 
—e in a circle of large stones? Who arran 
the Gray Wethers on the flank of Sittaford Tor, 
the noble circle on the down beyond Gidleigh 
Park, the hut circles inclosed within walls at 
Grimspound, without them at Merivale? Those 
curious structures generally named kistvaens, 
menhirs, and rude ae of vast slabs laid on 
piles of stones, are still waiting, as they have waited 


for centuries, patiently, silently, to have the riddle | p 


of their existence re 


monuments, preserved to us by the very dreari- 
ness of the wastes where they are found, without 
speculating in and resistless 
curiosity as to their origin, use, meaning. The 
bridges called British, and the encampments 
whether British or Roman, land us in historic 
times; and it is easy to picture the people 
whom Julius Cesar describes as being ‘ reported 
by tradition to be indigenous to the i ? col- 
lected in the camp at Cranbrooke, or on the 
sister-heights at Prestonbury and Wooston: all 
three guard the noble ravine near Fingle Bri 
while the Hunter’s Path winds along nearly at the 
summit of the rocky defile. 

The Royal Forest of Dartmoor, now barren and 
bare, except where the foliage gathers in the folds 
of its outer edge, or Wistman’s Wood displays its 
plantings of dwarf oaks, the tops of which a man 
can touch with his hand, may have originally 
been intended to express a waste rather than a 
wood, as is denoted the term ‘forest’ in the 
north of Scotland, The blackened trunks of oak 
and other trees found in its bogs, called signi- 
ficantly the ‘Stables of Dartmoor, belonged to 
prehistoric times. Celtic words of all kinds 
remain to prove who were the ancestors of the 
present inhabitants, such as Wallaford, the road 
of the Welshmen ; worthy, a farm or homestead, 
which has become worth elsewhere. Some of the 
transformations they have undergone in the eo 
of time are amusing. Lynx Tor is probably 
derived from lynnick, marshy; Brown Queen 
from bron gwyn, white mound; Cothele from 
coed heyle, woods by the river, a name fully 
carried out by the features of the spot, where 
dense foliage clusters above the Tamar; Greymare 
signifies griig mor, great heath; Penquite, pen 
coed, head of wood; Millandraft, probably melancoes, 
hill in wood ; Castledoor, castel an dour, castle on 
the water; and others equally curious. 

Another fruitful source of interest in Dartmoor 
is its rivers. A well-known writer says: ‘ The 
whole mass seems as if it had been pressed down, 
and become split and crumpled at its edges ? and 
now every split has been hollowed out by a 
busy torrent, where fern and rock, wood and 
water, await the artist’s brush to paint them. 
The East and West Dart, the Plym, Tavy, 
Yealm, the North and South Teign, the East and 
West Ockment, the Taw, and smaller brooks, all 
take their rise on the boggy moor, and after dally- 
ing by pixies’ houses, rippling under ancient 
British bridges, and stone circles, rush with 
increasing volume through go and hills, 
where the dodder trails its crimson th and 
the bog pimpernel, the sundew, and the dwarf 
pinguicula make rare patchwork on the short, 
close turf between slabs of granite. 

It matters little from what point we storm this 
grand old fortress of Nature; its approaches are all 
romantic. Okehampton boasts the only true keep 
in Devon ; Lidford, where Jeffreys held his bloody 
assizes, that are commemorated in the lines— 

I've ofttimes heard of Lidford law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after ; 
and which he still haunts in the form of a black 
ig, has its waterfall, but alas! artificial, not 
natural. It has a bridge also, built over a chasm 


t is impossible to survey these various 


seventy feet deep, from which a benighted traveller 
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was saved by his horse springing over the gulf 
when the bridge had been carried away by a 
storm. ‘There are the beautiful valleys of Ivy 
Bridge and Plympton running up from the south ; 
Horrabridge and Bickleigh from the west, fertile, 
softly beautiful, with forest glades of tender green, 
where the red Devons grow fat on the luscious 
Moreton-Hampstead, Chagford, Ash- 

urton, Tavistock, Bovey- y, and Widdicombe- 
in-the-cold-country—where in the great thunder- 
storm of 1638 the church was struck by lightning, 
and four le were killed and sixty-two wounded 
—have all tidy rustic inns and lodgings, some even 
hotels of more than moderate pretensions ; and 
each and all form a succession of centres for end- 
less rambles, interesting to the visitor, be he angler, 
geologist, ethnologist, botanist, or simple tourist in 
search of health or rest. Here many a family in 
reduced circumstances might thrive on the low 

rices of food and the small social demands of these 
ittle dwelling-places! There is another kind of 
house of entertainment on the summit of the bleak 
moor itself ; but thither the guests go uninvited, 
and do not stay with their own consent; the 
wind speaks not to them of freedom, nor the 
sunshine of gladness, nor toil of honest reward. 
The black gangs of prisoners who there work out 
their sentence seem like a mocking shadow of evil, 
when the light is playing in opal tints on the 
broad expanse of ct a moor, and cloudlets throw 
thin fleeting veils over the noble landscape round 
them, Alas, that God’s fair earth, even in this 
rocky fastness, should be dimmed by the sight and 
sound of sin! 

Take time, traveller, to get acquainted with the 
kindly Devonshire folk ; hear the old ones tell of 
those who have heard the ghastly cry of the Wish 
hounds, as they swept on the wings of the fierce 
blasts across the black moor, drowned in mist and 
rain, Listen yourself to the weird crying of the 
Dart, as it comes over the still noonday air ; it 
forebodes evil, they say, or perhaps it is murmur- 
ing the old couplet— 


River of Dart! River of Dart! 
Every year thou claim’st a heart! 


See if you cannot conjure up the black shaggy d 
that haunts Dean, of the 
_— hovering over Cranmere Pool. Watch in 

e beautiful ruins of the abbey at Tavistock for 
the ghost of wicked Elfrida, the faithless queen of 
King Edgar. Visit the well of the pixies, some of 
whose houses you will find on Sheep’s Tor. And 
be careful to take Browne’s exquisite description 
of Oberon’s feast in your pocket, to read as you 
lie on your back in the sunshine, or under the 
shadow of the little people’s dwelling. Be tender 
to their superstitions, for the railway whistle and 
the en np wires are screaming and humming 
them out of countenance, 

The simple folk of Dartmoor retain many old 
absurd superstitions. There are farmers yet who 
will not sow anything the first three days of 
March; and a more cruel superstition, that 
— the first butterfly even in summer brings 
good luck, may account for the superhuman 
efforts made by children in that direction. Go 
and hear the pretty custom of Ye a4 the neck’ 
over the last sheaf of corn, which is hung up 
until harvest comes round again. At Christmas, 


in the open fireplaces of the farm-houses 
scattered among the higher valleys, Go and see 
some of the ‘pretty play’ when these hardy 
moorsmen ala. and a man has been known to 
come off with three ribs broken and a dislocated 
shoulder. If you are troubled with ague, the 
remedy suggested by superstition is as follows; 
Visit at midnight the nearest spot where two cross- 
roads meet, five different times, and bury a new- 
laid egg at the point of junction ! 

There are many historical names round which 
the glamour of romance lingers, Sir Francis 
Drake was great on land as well as sea, The 
Fitzes, Mohuns, Carews, Powderhams, Champer- 
nownes, and Childes all had their day, and played 
stirring parts in the history of Dartmoor, which 
strongly inclined to support the Royalists in the 
Civil War. Risdon could only see three remark- 
able things there: Crockern Tor, Childe of 
Plymstocke’s tomb (built on the spot where he 
perished, spite of ripping up his horse and taking 
shelter in its body), yon Wistman’s or Wiseman’s 
Wood, which Teabetla de Fortibus had planted. 
Also to those who have an eye to the beauties of 
art as well as of nature, there is a wide field for 
research. The handsome Devon churches—and 
only those of Norfolk and Suffolk surpass them— 
are full of quaint carving and splendid stone 
screens and pulpits. 

The lovely children, spirited little ponies, the 
otter, and the beautiful ps dogs are found, 
though the red-deer, the wolf, and the wild-cat 
exist no longer. And spite of the fact that the 
doggerel still holds good— 


The South wind blows and brings wet weather, 
The North gives cold and wet together, 

The West wind comes brimful of rain, 

The East wind drives it back again ; 

Then if the sun in red doth set, 

We know the morrow must be wet ; 

And if the eve be clad in gray, 

The next is sure a rainy day— 


take heart of grace, and you will find ample to 
reward you. Even the phonetic speller may profit. 
None but a Devonshire man could have been equal 
to the effort of spelling usage without one of its 
original letters, and of writing yozitch instead. Sit 
with Carrington on the Dewerstone, and try, as he 
did, to see the old moor in storm and sunshine, 
and you will soon learn to love it as enthusi- 
astically. A sojourn in Dartmoor will well repay 
the wandering tourist, 


THE HOUSE IN THE JUNGLE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I, CONTINUED,—SIBYL LORTON’S 
NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 
‘I map got as far as Cornhill in my wanderings; 
in attempting to cross the crowded thoroughfare 
I was knocked down by a cab-horse, and would 
no doubt have been run over, perhaps killed, 
had not a gentleman rushed forward (I had 
fortunately fallen close to the pavement) and 
drawn me out of danger. I was not hurt beyond 
a few bruises, but was so dazed and bewildered 
with the fall and the fright, that in my confusion 
I, not knowing what I did, told my preserver my 
name and address, and only became aware of what 


. yule-log and the ashen fagot are realities 
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I had done when I found myself seated in a cab, 
being driven back to the house from which I had 
so lately attempted to escape. The gentleman 
to whose presence of mind I owed my life was 
with me, evidently deeming me not fit to be 
trusted alone; had it not been for this, I should 
have tried a second time; but I felt ashamed for 
him to know that I had been running away, so 
was silent, and let him take me baek to my aunt 
and explain the accident to her, while I stood 
by not offering to speak or move. 

“Good-bye, Miss Lorton,” said he presently. 
“TI hope you will not experience any ill effects 
from the fright.” 

‘Then I looked up at him, and saw that he was 
young, handsome, that he had kindly gray eyes 
and a bright pleasant smile, and I felt as if it were 
a friend who was leaving me instead of a stranger. 

‘When he had gone, my aunt instead of scolding 
me, as I fully expected she would, merely remarked 
quietly : “ You must be tired ; had you not better 
lie down for a little while? I expect your father 
this evening ; he will wonder to see you so pale,” 

‘Thankful to escape without any further obser- 
vation, I hastened to my bedroom, and there, worn 
out by fatigue and excitement, forgot for a time 
my troubles in sleep. That evening, Osmond 
Lorton came to the house, and I accidentally over- 
heard part of a conversation between him and his 
sister-in-law, which occasioned me no small sur- 
prise. They were coming up-stairs, and did not 
see me on the landing above them.’ 

“She ran away to-day,” Mrs Lorton was saying, 
“and was nearly run over bya cab. A gentleman 
—Vivian Clare he called himself—brought her 
back.” 

“She did, did she?” I heard my father reply. 
“So much the better. I know Clare; he is an 
artist, Let her run away again if she likes, only 
watch her closely, and bring her back each time.” 

‘I wondered much at these words ; but they were 
now too close for me to remain undiscovered any 
longer, so I advanced towards them. 

“Well, Sib,” said my father carelessly, “I hope 
you enjoyed your walk. Did Clare make himself 
agreeable? Going out to meet him again?” 

‘I stared at him in amazement ; but he passed by 
without another word ; and my aunt rather sharply 
ordered me to go instantly into the drawing-room. 

‘A day or two after this I did another foolish 
thing. I was young and simple, and did not 
dream of the cruel plot they were laying for me. 
My father’s words rang in my ears ; and determined 
to discover if possible their meaning, I made a 
feint of running away, not once only, but two or 
three times, and on each occasion I found I was 
closely followed by a tall grim-looking maid of my 
aunt’s. Upon the last of my pretended flights, I 
met, quite unexpectedly in the Kensington Gar- 
dens, Mr Clare. He recognised me instantly ; 
came and walked by my side, talking so kindly 
and pleasantly ; at last, to my unutterable dismay, 


he asked if I had been running away lately. I felt 


ready to sink into the ground with shame; it 
seemed to me that I had disgraced myself in 
attempting to escape even from a life of misery, 
He saw my confusion, and said kindly: “ There, 
do not mind; I. was only joking. I have the 
honour to be slightly acquainted with Mrs Lorton, 
I should not imagine her society was particularly 
lively for a young thing like you.” 

“Lively!” exclaimed I. “If you only knew 
how wretched I am!” 

‘He paused in his walk and regarded me 
attentively. 

“ Poor child,” said he gently ; “ you do not look 
happy. Would you like a change ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked I eagerly. 

“Yours is just the right face for Elaine,” he 
went on musingly. ‘“ Will you come to my studio, 
and let me paint you?” 

‘I looked at him in silence, not understanding ; 
so he hastened to explain. 

“Tam an artist ; the picture I am now engaged 
upon is ‘The Death of Elaine’ Will you sit to 
me? If you consent, I will call and see your 
father about it.” 

‘I agreed at once, welcoming anything as a 
change in the monotony of my life. Mr Clare was 
as good as his word ; he called the next day, and 
informed my aunt that he had obtained my father’s 
consent to the proposed plan. She at once gave 
her consent, and it was all arranged. I went 
every day to the studio, and soon grew to take 
almost as much interest in “ Elaine” as Mr Clare 
himself. At the same time he asked leave to paint - 
a small portrait of me, to keep, as he said, in case 
he should wish to introduce my face into another 
picture, and not be able to find the original model. 
Of course I consented. Those hours in the studio 
were the only — spots in my existence, and 
naturally I wished to prolong them; however, 
they came to an end only too soon. “Elaine” was 
finished, and my portrait nearly done, when one 
day, as I was leaving the studio, Mr Clare detained 
me, not against my will, and asked me to be his 
wife. Let me confess that I had learned to love 
him during our short acquaintance; he had 
always been so kind and gentle to me, to whom 
soft words were almost unknown; his bright 
cheerful conversation had been to me like a sun- 
beam on a rainy day; he had talked to me 
of my dead mother, whom, he told me, he had 
known slightly. I had confided my troubles 
to him ; o had — with me, and 
promised to try to help me, Can you wonder 
then that I loved him—that I love him still? 
for since that day in the studio I have never 
seen him once, and have never had a kind word 
from any one since! My love for him made me 
for a time forget my fear of the Lortons. I pro- 
mised to marry him; and though I have neither 
seen nor heard of him from that day to this, I will, 
by heaven’s help, be true tohim! You can guess 
what followed, Osmond Lorton positively forbade 
our marriage. I was kept a close prisoner, and 
never suffered to walk out unless accompanied by 
one or other of my persecutors, 

‘One day, about two months after I had paid 
my last visit to Mr Clare’s studio, I was sitting 
alone and disconsolate in the drawing-room, when 
my father came in with a gentleman I had never 
seen before. “Sibyl,” he on at once, “ this 
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is Dr Chester. I have been talking to him of you 

for some time past. He thinks you require change 

of air. Now tell him all you have been doing 
Clare, I mean.” 

‘Somewhat surprised at this command, but 
being too much afraid of my father to disobey him, 
I gave Dr Chester a brief account of my visits to 
Vivian’s studio, avoiding, however, any allusion 
to our love for each other. 

“There!” said my father, when I had finished ; 
“you see what is the matter with her, poor child. 
As if I would ever have allowed her to go alone to 
an artist’s house.” 

“What have you to say against Mr Clare?” 
asked I hotly, forgetting for a moment that it was 
my father I spoke to. 

“Nothing whatever, my dear,” replied he in a 
tone of quiet meaning. “I have not even the 
honour of his acquaintance.” 

‘I looked at him in surprise, and a vague feeling 
of terror began to steal over me. 

“Are you sure such a person ever existed, 
except in yourimagination ?” inquired Dr Chester. 

“Yes,” answered I eagerly; “he lives in X. 
Street; his picture ‘Elaine’ was sent to the Royal 
Academy.” 

“The Academy is open to-day—the private 
view,” remarked my father quietly. “I have 
three admission tickets. Get ready, Sibyl. We 
will go there, and see if you can point out the 
picture you mean, to us.” 

‘To the Academy accordingly we repaired ; but 
in vain did I look for Vivian s “ Elaine.” 
It was not there, 

“Perhaps now,” observed Dr Chester coldly, 
“you en enough to shew me Mr Clare’s 

se 

“T can,” exclaimed I, though heart sank 
within me. “ He lives at No. 2 X. Street.” 

*My father hailed a four-wheeled cab; we all 
got in; and half an hour's drive brought us to 
X. Street. “No. 2,” said he with a peculiar smile. 
“Here we are. Now we shall see.” 

‘A prim-looking old maid about fifty, with stiff 
gray curls and an antiquated cap, sat looking 
out of the first-floor window ; she had certainly 
not been there in Vivian’s time. Seeing us, I sup- 
pose her curiosity was excited, for she left the 
window and opened the front-door to us herself. 

my father in his smoothest 
tones, “I am sorry to have troubled you. I was 
— that an artist, Mr Vivian Clare, lived 

ere. 

‘The old maid ushered us into the room she 
had just quitted; and then replied stiffly and 
briefly: “No such thing. I am the tenant. I 
never heard a word about any artist ever having 
lived here.” 

“So I said,” remarked Osmond Lorton in a tone 
of satisfaction. “The truth is that my daughter 
here is subject to delusions, one of which is, that 
an artist, whom she calls Vivian Clare, lives here. 
Now I hope I have convinced her that the said 
Mr Clare is but a creation of her fancy ’”—— 

“He is not!” interrupted I eagerly. “He used 
to live here, I know.” 

“This unfortunate girl,” continued my father 
calmly, “was so imbued with the idea that a 
young artist lived here, that she used to come day 
after day and sit in an empty room, doing nothing 
for hours at a time, under the impression that she 


was the model for ‘Elaine ;’ a picture which is 
likewise one of her delusions.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated the old maid, 
shrinking away from me; while I remained silent 
from sheer horror. 

“T had my daughter carefully watched by a 
trustworthy servant, from whom, as well as from 
an elderly lady of my acquaintance, who was then 
occupying this house, I obtained all this melan- 
choly information. It is a very heavy trial to a 
father to see his only child thus sadly afflicted, 
But I will not trespass any longer on your kind- 
ness. I had hoped, by bringing her here, to con- 
vince her of her delusions ; but it has been to no 
purpose. We must now try what careful nursing, 
mild restraint, and change of scene will do for her. 
Alas! I fear all my efforts will be unavailing. Her 
excellent mother, my devoted and beloved wife, 
died in a lunatic asylum eight years ago !” 

‘Of the scene that followed these cruel lying 
words—words which in an instant revealed the 
whole horrible plot to me—I can retain no distinct 
recollection. I have only some confused remem- 
brance of clinging to some one; of being d 
roughly away ; of shrieking wildly for help ; of 
the room filling with people; the old maid going 
into hysterics ; of hearing the words “She is mad 
repeated two or three times; a door banging 
er and then I lost consciousness altogether. 

‘There, Dr Stanmore,’ said Miss Lorton, as 
she finished her narrative— there is the 
a of my life for you. What think you 

it?’ 

‘You have indeed seen trouble, replied I 
warmly ; for the tale of such cruelty had excited 
my indignation as well as my compassion. ‘Heaven 
grant that happier days may be in store for you 
yet! But you have not yet told me how you 
come to be living in India.’ 

‘That I cannot tell you, for I do not know, 
said Miss Lorton simply. ‘Yes,’ she went on, 
noting my look of astonishment; ‘you may look 
surprised, but it is true. Since the day I lost 
consciousness in X, Street I remember almost 
nothing, not even my father’s death.’ 

‘Is he dead?’ inquired I, my astonishment 
increasing every minute. 

‘So they tell me. I daresay it is so, as I have 
not seen him since that day. Norris Lorton 
brought me here ; at least he iives in that house 
where you first saw me.’ 

¢ And his wife—where is she ?’ 

‘ As far as I can make out—in Calcutta; their 
son’s regiment is there,’ 

‘Has he ever been up to see you ?—the son, I 
mean.’ 

‘Yes, exclaimed my companion indignantly. 
‘He wanted me to marry him ; as if I would break 
my word to Vivian C. for a son of Norris 
Lorton’s !’ 

‘ You told me you had seen only one white face 
since you came here,’ remarked I carelessly. 

‘I had forgotten Stephen Lorton,’ she re- 
turned ; ‘ besides, I saw him only once. Norris 
Lorton says, unless I write to Stephen and promise 
to marry him, I shall never leave this jung OY 

‘How long is it since you came here?’ asked I 
next. 

‘I do not know,’ answered she, looking piteously 


at me: ‘it seems ages since I saw Vivian ! 
There was silence then between us for a few 
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minutes. I was pondering over my co ion’s 
narrative. If it was all true, she had been cruelly 
wronged ; if, on the other hand, it was but the 
wanderings of a disordered mind, there was still 
every reason to suspect that there had been foul 
play somewhere, for whatever else might be ficti- 
tious, this one fact still remained—she was living 
in the very worst place for one of weak intellect. 
So I reasoned within myself ; and a strong desire 
awoke in me to help this friendless girl ; to find 
out the truth of her strange sad story ; to rescue 
her, if necessary, from the hands of her perse- 
cutors, 

‘Miss Lorton,’ said I presently, ‘I should like to 
ask you a few questions. Will yeni answer them ?’ 

‘If I can,’ was the reply 

‘First of all then,’ I began, ‘what is your first 
distinct recollection, since that day, you know?’ 

‘T seemed to awake from a long sleep, and to 


| find myself in that house over there,’ answered the 


girl ; ‘ Norris Lorton only was with me,’ 

‘Did he tell you you had been ill?’ 

‘No; he only asked me if I had recovered my 
senses at last.’ 

‘Did you feel ill ?’ 

‘Not exactly ; only es tired. My head used to 
ache a t deal, I asked where I was, and he 
told me in India. It was at night. There was a 
strange howling going on round the house: it 
frightened me.—There it is again !’ she exclaimed, 
drawing closer to me as a sha er cry 
broke the stillness of the air. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘Only the jackals,’ said I reassuringly. ‘They 
will not hurt you. Now tell me, can you recollect 
how you were brought thus far inland? By train, 
was it ?? 

‘No ; not by train. I have some vague remem- 
brance of being carried in something, and of men 
shouting,’ 

‘ on long is it since you heard of your father’s 
eat 

‘Some time ago, I think. I could not say how 


‘Do you know what month we are in?’ 

‘No, replied she bitterly ; ‘all the seasons seem 
changed now.’ 

‘We are in May, said L ‘Now think. Can 


| you remember its raining heavily since you came 


ere?” 

‘Yes!’ exclaimed she suddenly; ‘that is the 
first thing almost I can recall. It used to rain day 
after day and night after night, as if it would 
never leave off. It was very hot too, and there 
were thunder-storms.’ 

‘ How long did this weather last ?? 

‘T am not sure ; it seemed months to me, Then 
it got much cooler, almost cold, and now it is hot 


again. 

‘Good!’ said I triumphantly. ‘Miss Lorton, 
you have been in this jungle not quite a year.’ 

She looked at me in utter amazement. ‘How 
can you tell that ?’ 

‘By the rainy season,’ replied I. ‘ But tell me, 


| why do you wear men’s things ?” 


‘What do you mean?’ 

‘When I first saw you, you were wearing a 
a, and to-night you have on a Turkish 
ez, 

‘I have no other covering for my head except 
this fez, said Miss Lorton, ‘I had a hat once, 
but Gyp got at it and tore it up,’ 


‘This dog Tere, ‘He belonge 
is ere. He belongs to Norris Lorton, 
but has taken a great fancy 

‘Whom do the mess-jacket and fez belong to?’ 

*To his son Stephen, I believe.’ 

Again we were both silent for some minutes ; 
then Miss Lorton spoke again. 

‘Dr Stanmore, you see now how helpless I am 
in the power of a man like Norris Lorton. Will 
you not help me to escape from him ?’ 

‘I will? exclaimed I impulsively. ‘Tell me 
what to do for you.’ 

‘Will you meet me again here next Frida 
night at the same time? I will try and think 
of some plan by then. Norris Lorton goes to 
Calcutta every Friday. What time is it, Dr 
Stanmore, please ?” 

I drew out my watch and studied it by the 
moonlight. ‘ Nearly ten o'clock,’ replied I. 

‘I must go, said Miss Lorton, ‘My uncle 
returns about this time from Calcutta, must 
not come to the house and find me out.’ 

‘Let me see you back,’ said I. 

‘No,’ replied she ; ‘it would not be safe. I 
am not afraid. Gyp will take care of me. Will 
you stay here until I whistle, in case any one 
should be about and see us together? 

I promised, and Miss Lorton extended her 
hand tome with a sweet sad smile. ‘You are 
my friend, Dr Stanmore, are you not?’ 

‘ Indeed I hope so,’ replied I impetuously. 

‘ -night then. ait for the signal.’ 

She pressed my hand warmly, and then walked 
on, Gyp the black collie trotting by her side, and 
soon they were both out of sight, 

I waited where she had left me until the sound 
of a long shrill whistle broke upon my ear; then 
mounted my pony, and has with all possible 
speed to my own house. 


CHAPTER II.—NORRIS LORTON.. 


I will not attempt to describe the state of mind 
in which I remained during the few days that 
must elapse ere I should again be able to meet and 
converse with my strange acquaintance. Still, I 
would not have any one think that I was in love 
with Sibyl Lorton. Far from it. My interest was 
fully aroused ; and when I reflected on the strange 
sad story she had told me that night by the river, 
a strong desire to serve her, as far as it lay in my 
power, would come over me; but yet I could 
not get rid of a horrid haunting suspicion that she 
either was or had been a little out of her mind. 
Miss Lorton’s history was so strange and improb- 
able, that if I had repeated it among my neigh- 
bours all would doubtless have agreed that it was 
nothing but the wanderings of an unsound mind ; 
and perhaps have been justified in their surmise. 
But on the other hand, as told to me it was too 
connected and well put together for me to adopt 
that view of the matter ; so I wavered between t 
two opinions, not knowing which to choose, dread- 
ing lest I should one day discover that all my 
interest had been concentrated upon a lunatic, yet 
feeling too much excited and curious to discontinue 
the acquaintanceship, At last Friday evening 
came, the time appointed for our meeting. Once 
again I rode across the race-course and alongside 
of the dike till I reached the spot where the dusty 
road crossed it ; but no one joined me there. The 
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misfortunes. 


taken the task. As before, I rode to 


and disfigured that 
had 


to do. 
ind me. 


7 come up, and saw a 
able-looking fellow, bearing the ap 


Who has done this?’ I asked. 


help him ?’ 


wound. 
‘Which way did the mare go?’ 


he would go and get assistance.’ 
‘You do not know whom they belonged 


tell me’ 


a lodging anywhere in the station ?’ 


remounted and rode away. 
A strange, horrible idea had taken 


time flew by ; all was silent, except the occasional | convinced that the chestnut mare which had s0 
howling of the jackals. Noone came to break in on | lately trampled out the life of the unfortunate 
my solitude, not even acoolie, At last, about ten | Hindu was the property of Norris Lorton, and 
o'clock, tired of waiting, with resentful feelings, | that perhaps his niece was in the habit of riding 
I galloped home again, and almost made up my | it. I knew quite well by sight all the horses 
mind to think no more of Sibyl Lorton and her | belonging to my fellow-countrymen in the station, 


Three or four days after this I was out riding | them; and the direction in which the loafer had 
in the evening, a somewhat unusual thing for me ; | declared it to have galloped, seemed to me to lead 
but one of the ladies in the station had asked me | towards the lonely little house in the jungle; 
to try a new horse which her husband had just | and the more I thought, the more my suspicions 
purchased, and give my opinion as to its paces and | increased that the mare’s home was there, so I 

under- | determined at all events to ride over and ascertain 
e race- | for myself if my impressions were correct. I had 
course, and was galloping round it swiftly, when | no trouble in finding my way to the house; and 
all at once the horse shied violently, nearly throw- | as I drew rein before it, several natives came 
ing me from the saddle ; and before I had time to | hurrying out from the house and the stables, all 
wonder what could have been the cause of his | talking loud and fast in their own language and 
terror, I beheld a sight which made my blood run | gesticulating violently. Then Norris Lorton ap- 
cold with horror. A few yards to my left lay a| peared on the steps of his dwelling. Seeing him, I 
dark motionless object. 1 knew at once what it| dismounted and walked up to him. He eyed 
was, but dismounted nevertheless, and led the | me suspiciously, and I thought uneasily, but I 
terrified animal as close to it as he would allow | gave him no time to question me. 
me. It was the pe of a Hindu, so battered | ‘Has your chestnut mare come back?’ in- 
at once concluded murder | quired I eagerly. 
been committed. It was a ghastly sight; and| ‘Yes,’ he replied with a start. 
for a minute or two'I felt so sick and faint that} To this day, I believe the suddenness of m 
I was unable to think what it would be best | question forced the truth from his lips ere they 


temper ; and I, — loath, had willing ly 


*Bad job this, sir” said some one in English} ‘You have heard of the accident then?’ was 


I looked round with a ha having heard| ‘I have,’ answered he. ‘Will you come in, Dr 
rough, ragged, disreput- | Stanmore? I should like to talk this over with 

pearance of a| you, if you can spare me half an hour or so,’ 

runaway sailor, standing close by my shoulder.| I gave my horse into the charge of one of the 


“Twas a horse, sir,a chestnut mare, This fellow | house, and for the first time found myself under 
here was leading her, and there was another | the same roof as Sibyl Lorton. I looked round 
behind him with a black horse. The mare all| for her; but she was nowhere to be seen. So 
at once began kicking and rearing ; she knocked | hiding my disappointment as best I could, I seated 
him over, and then lay down and rolled on him’ 


‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed I; ‘could you not | and waited for him to begin the conversation. 


‘Too far off, sir? answered my companion. ‘I | Stanmore,’ said he presently. 

ran as fast as I could when I saw her begin| ‘Yes,’ replied I. ‘It is certainly not pleasant 
rolling ; but before I could reach her, she had | for you. There will be an inquest of course,’ 

got up again and galloped away. He must have| ‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed he incredulously, look- 
been di by the halter before it broke. Look | ing at the same time both startled and annoyed. 


there!’ He pointed as he spoke to the dead man’s | ‘Surely there will not be all that fuss over a dead 
arm, round which a broken piece of rope was still | nigger.’ 


‘Across there somewhere. The other syce said | the race-course rose up before me, and the selfish- 


‘No, sir. I asked the syce, but he would not | when a man is killed suddenly, as your syce has 


‘This is a case for the authorities, said I, after | made into the affair, even though it be only a poor 
a little consideration, ‘Where are you likely to | Hindu who claims our attention’ 

be heard of again? They will want you at the| ‘The affair is simple enough, I should think, 
inquest to give evidence, I expect. Can you get | retorted he petulantly. ‘The stupid fellow wound 


*O yes, sir,’ replied the fellow, touching his hat, 
‘if I can but pay for it’? Which broad hint I 
need hardly say I took. The loafer promised 
to be ready to give his evidence whenever he 
should be required to; so, after charging him to 
remain by the corpse till help should arrive, I 


ion of | pony ; it was just chance, ill-luck.’ 


and that there was not a chestnut mare among 


had time to frame a falsehood. 


my next remark. 
servants, and ascending the steps, entered the 


myself in the chair Norris Lorton handed to me, 


‘This is an unfortunate business for me, Dr 


er, 
re beg your pardon,’ returned I warmly ; for 
a vision of the crushed mangled corpse lying on 


ness and heartlessness of the English gentleman 
considerably lowered him in my estimation. ‘But 


been this evening, there is generally some inquiry 


the halter round his arm; and then, when the 
mare began kicking, he could not get free, and 
was dragged along the ground. At least that is 
what the other syce gave me to understand.’ 

‘I conclude, that after this accident you will 
not keep so dangerous an animal?’ I remarked 
presently. 

‘Pooh! She is no more dangerous than your 


‘Pardon me; I do not believe one horse in 


i and I was quite unable to shake it off. I felt 
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twenty would set to work to kill a man, as your 
mare did this evening.’ 

‘Nonsense. It was all the fellow’s stupidity. He 
should have kept clear of her heels; horses often 
get fresh and inclined to kick, on turf? 

‘IT never yet heard of one rolling on a man to 
kill him,’ 

‘Nor I. My mare never did that,’ 

‘T am sorry to contradict you. She did.’ 


‘So the other syce came and told me, but I did 
not believe him,’ said Mr Lorton, looking rather 
uneasy. ‘Pray, how do you know anything about 
it? 


‘From an eye-witness,’ was my reply, ‘and an 
Englishman” And then, as briefly as I could, I 
gave him the particulars of the accident, as told 
me by the loafer on the race-course. 

‘What a provoking nuisance!’ exclaimed Mr 
Lorton when I had finished, with a petulance I 
could not then understand, ‘Look here, Dr Stan- 
more ; when will the inquest be ?’ 

‘To-morrow,’ answered I, ‘as early as possible.’ 

Something very like an oath escaped Mr 
Lorton’s lips, and for a moment or two there 
was silence between us, Suddenly I saw his face 
light up as if a weight was cast from his mind. 

‘Of course you will be there?’ said he. 

‘Yes; I may be required to certify the cause 
of the man’s death,’ 

‘Do you intend to reveal the owner of the 
chestnut mare 

It instantly dashed upon me then, his uneasi- 
ness at the idea of an inquest ; and my suspicions 
were more than ever confirmed that Sibyl Lorton 
had met with foul play at his hands, 

nm had really not thought about you,’ I responded 
coldly. 

‘Remember your promise,’ said he eagerly: 
‘you gave me your word of honour never to 
mention to any one that I was living here. That 
promise binds you still. You will not breathe 
my name at the inquest ?’ 

‘There will be inquiries made about the syce 
and the mare,’ said I, ‘from others besides me.’ 

‘Leave all that to me. The fellow had no 
friends here; he is not a Bengalee; I brought 
him from the North-West Provinces, All will 
be right if you keep your word to me. You will; 
will you not?’ He looked at me almost plead- 
ingly as he spoke. 

fore I could reply, a frightful hullabaloo was 
heard out of doors; the clattering of hoofs, the 
barking of dogs, and the shouting and yelling 
of the native servants above all, Mr Lorton 
started from his chair with an impatient exclama- 
tion, and ran out to see what it was all about. 

‘Bother that mare—she has got loose again!’ 
he called out. ‘No one dares go near her. I 
must catch her myself. Stay here, Dr Stanmore ; 
I shall not be long.’ 

As soon as he was gone, a door was opened 
slowly and cautiously, and Sibyl Lorton appeared, 
‘Oh, Dr Stanmore,’ said she in a half-whisper, ‘I 
am so glad you have come. I[ could not come 
to meet you that night, because he did not 
go to Calcutta, Tell me, have you heard of the 
accident ?? 

‘Yes,’ was my reply ; ‘I saw the poor fellow’—— 

‘Dr Stanmore,’ interrupted she, speaking 
eagerly and excitedly, ‘that horse was bought 
for me to ride,’ 


‘For you to ride!’ exclaimed I; ‘surely you 
are mistaken ?’ 

‘Tam not, I assure you; he bought that horse 
three days ago, and said it was for me to ride, 
I am to try it to-morrow.’ 

‘Your uncle could not have been aware how 
vicious the brute was,’ said I, ‘Do not be afraid, 
Miss Lorton; you shall not be asked to ride 
it now.’ 

‘You can promise me?’ returned she anxiously. 
‘TI do not know how to ride, for one thing; and 
then that dreadful mare! Oh, Dr Stanmore, he 
means to kill me! Will you not save me?’ 

‘Hush!’ said I soothingly, for her excitement 
was quite painful to see ; ‘ = are alarming your- 
self unnecessarily. Why should you think your 
uncle capable of such wickedness ?? 

‘I know it!’ replied she wildly. ‘Stephen 
Lorton is coming here to-night. When he and 
his father meet, there is no saying what they 
will not do. Oh, Dr Stanmore, you have a kind 
heart, I am sure ; do save a poor friendless girl ! 
For Vivian’s sake, help me! Think what you 
would feel if they separated you from the woman 
you loved, and you knew not where she was! O 
think, and help me!’ 

‘What can I do for you?’ asked I mechanically. 

‘Save me from Stephen Lorton,’ she went on 
eagerly ; ‘he wants me to marry him. It is all 
that money. I wish it had never been mine, 
Norris Lorton says‘ unless I marry his son, I 
shall die in this jungle ; or’—here she dropped 
her voice to a whisper—‘ this frightens me most 
—he vows he will put me in an asylum.’ 

‘That he cannot do,” replied I confidently, 
‘without a medical certificate.’ . 

‘ He says he can prove me mad.’ 

‘Then he must be mad himself to think so.’ 

‘But my illness,’ exclaimed Miss Lorton sorrow- 
fully, ‘that has made me forget everything so. Do 
you think I could have been mad then?’ 

That idea had occurred to me more than once, 
but I shrank from mentioning it to her ; so I made 
answer: ‘ Probably you had brain-fever. But try 
to think now if there is anything you can recall; 
anything you have the faintest remembrance of, 
before coming to this house.’ 

The poor girl put her hand to her head, and a 
look of pain crossed her face, ‘I cannot remem- 
ber,’ she said sadly. 

‘Did you always live in London?’ I asked. 

‘Always. I had never been out of it, to my 
recollection.’ . 

‘What was the sea like when you came out 
to India 

‘The sea!’ repeated the girl eagerly. ‘ Have I 
seen the sea? Yes; I must have. could see 
nothing all round but water ; it was blowing, and 
I felt giddy.’ 

‘Now,’ said I, ‘try to recollect if Norris Lorton 
was with you at the time.’ i ; 

Miss Lorton looked lexed ; but in a minute 
or two went on slowly: ‘ Yes; it comes back to me 
now. There was one day the wind was high. I 
felt very ill. ‘I tried to walk, but felldown. My 
head was hurt. I remember no more.’ 

* Let me see,’ said I, drawing closer to her. ‘Is 
there a scar?’ 

She pushed her light ane hair off her forehead, 
and there, just above the left temple, was a long 
deep scar. 
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‘ Was your head bad when you came here ?’ 

* Yes; she replied ; ‘it used to ache very much ; 
and for a time there was court-plaster on this cut.’ 

‘Did not Norris Lorton tell you what had caused 


it?’ 

‘ He said I had fallen down on board ship.’ 

‘ And you can recollect nothing since then ?’ 

‘Not distinctly. But I have a confused remem- 
brance of being always in pain, and having horrible 
dreams. What does that betoken ?’ j 

‘I should say you had been suffering from brain- 
fever,’ replied I ; ‘ probably a relapse.’ 

‘Relapse! “Have I ever had it before then, do 
you think?’ 

‘I think it very likely after that day in X. 
Street, you know. But what I cannot understand 
is your being taken on board ship without knowing 
anything about it. However, do not despond, 
Miss Lorton,’ said I cheerily ; ‘I will do my best 
to help you now. Quick; some one is coming; tell 
me when and where to meet you again ?’ 

‘The same place next Friday night, she an- 
swered hurriedly, and disappeared just as Norris 
Lorton re-entered the room. 


WAGER OF BATTEL, 


Ir is not a little strange to know that the barbar- 
ous practice of trial by wager of battel (which 
was a duel between the parties, founded on a 
presumptuous appeal to heaven to give the victory 
to the injured or innocent party) was part and 
1 of the English law from the time of its 
introduction by William the Conqueror down to 
the year 1819. 
From a careful research into the old Reports, we 
gather two authentic cases of trial by 


wager of 
battel. The first one is Reade v. Rochforth, which 
occurred about the — 1554-5 ; in which, how- 


ever, although the ndant offered to prove his 
defence by the body of his champion, the dis- 
te was ultimately determined by judgment on 
emurrer for the plaintiff; and no battle took 
lace. But in the second case, which was the 
instance of such a trial on a writ of right, 

the whole ancient formula was carried out in all 
its legal pomp and circumstance. The case was 
Lowe Kyme v. Another, in the year 1571; 
and it arose on a writ of right to which the 
defendant (the tenant) een the general issue, 
and chose the wager of battel as the mode of trial 
to prove his right to the enw of which he 
was in possession. The offer was accepted; and 
the defendant the ancient forms, pro- 
duced his champion, who threw down his dow 
as a gage or pledge to the champion of the 
meee ; ‘thus waging or stipulating battel with 

im.’ The latter accepted the challenge by taking 
up the glove. 

In due course the day was named for fighting 
the duel, which was appointed to take place in 
Tothill Fields, Westminster, not without consult- 
ing the authorities, however (for the custom 
had fallen into desuetude, no such a trial having 
been held then for over one hundred and fifty 
years), and with all due forms strictly adhered to. 
A piece of ground was then set out sixty feet 
square, inclosed with lists, and on one side a court 
was erected for the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and a bar was prepared for the learned 


three of the judges (Chief-justice Dyer and Justices 
Weston and Harper), in their scarlet robes, attended 
by the officers and officials of the Court of Common 
Pleas and the sergeants-at-law, opened the court 
and the proceedings in Tothill Fields, It is said 
there were above four thousand persons present, 
Two knights-at-arms officiated as masters of the 
ceremonies ; and by one of them the defendant’s 
champion was introduced into the lists, According 
to the form required, he was dressed in a coat of 
armour, with red sandals ; he was barelegged from 
the knee downwards ; bareheaded and with bare 
arms to the elbows; having as his weapon a 
baton or stave of an ell long and a four-cornered 
leather target. Proclamation was made, and the 
plaintiff's champion was called upon, But the 
assemblage was doomed to disappointment, for he 
did not appear ; altering his mind perhaps at the 
last moment. Whereupon the plaintiff was called 
three times, and not answering, the defendant’s 
counsel moved the court there and then for judg- 
ment of nonsuit ; which was granted. The Chief- 
justice then exhorted the people to disperse 
peaceably and quietly; he altamel the court, 
and the display was at an end. The defendant 
had a bloodless victory. 

But the unperformed part of the ceremony, which 
must have been carried out had the plaintitl’s 
es appeared, would have been as follows, 
according to the authorities. 

The two champions being introduced into the 
lists, take hold of each other's hand, and pronounce 
the oath alternately on the Bible: for the defendant, 
that the tenements in dispute are not in the right 
of the plaintiffs; and for the plaintiffs, the cham- 
pion swearing that they are. e champions then 
would each take the oath separately against sorcery 
thus; ‘Hear this, ye justices! That I have this 
day neither eat, drank, nor have upon me neither 
bone, stone, ne grass, nor any enchantment, sorcery, 
or witchcraft whereby the law of God may be 
abased, or the law of the evil one exalted.’ The 
battle being begun, the combatants were bound 
to fight (till the stars appeared in the evening, 
If the champion of the tenant (the defendant) 
could defend himself till then, the tenant should 
prevail in his cause, for it was sufficient for him 
to maintain his ground and make it a drawn 
battle, he being already in possession; but if 
victory declared itself for either party, judgment 
was given for him, This victory might arise 
either from the death of one of the champions, 
or if either of them proved recreant (that is, 
yielded) and pronounced the horrible word of 
craven ; a word of ‘disgrace and obloquy,’ as the 
old writers have it. 

This was certainly a serious thing for the van- 
quished champion, for he was condemned as a 
‘recreant’ to be infamous ; and lost his rights as.a 
freeman ; being supposed by the event to be proved 
perjured, and therefore never put upon a jury or 
admitted as a witness in any cause, Minshaw’s 
Dictionary, a very old work, there appears a cir- 
cumstantial detail of what must be observed in this 
mode of trial. 

After this ‘barbarous and unchristian custom,’ 
as an old writer terms it, had lapsed into disuse, 
and ‘become obsolete and fi it was sud- 
denly revived in Ireland in 1815 under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. One O’Reilly had committed 
a murder, and there were several witnesses to the 
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fact. He afterwards made a confession of his guilt 
in writing. On his trial, the counsel for the pro- 
secution did not call the witnesses to prove the 
murder, but proceeded to read the prisoner’s confes- 
sion. His counsel (a very astute lawyer in his day) 
perceiving this unlooked-for advantage, advised his 


client to plead not guilty, and offer to prove his 
defence by his body. Following this advice, the 
isoner, to the consternation of the prosecution 


and astonishment of the court, challenged the prose- 
cutor, one Clancy, in due form to ‘ wage battel’ with 
him. The case was adjourned; and afterwards the 
prisoner withdrew his plea of not guilty (by com- 
promise of the counsel engaged), and was sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude. In that case there 
were glaring circumstances of the prisoner's guilt, 
which the prosecutor might have counterpleaded, 
and which would have taken away the right of the 
prisoner to a wager of battel. This was no doubt 
the reason of the withdrawal of the plea of not 
ilty. 

ani sudden revival of this antiquated custom 
did not, however, make the stir that might have 
been expected. But two years later, in 1817, it 
was destined that much wonder and excitement 
should be caused by another revival of it, under 
most shocking and painful circumstances, which 
were these. 

On the 26th of May 1817, a beautiful young 
woman named Mary Ashford, in the bloom of 
her youth, being but twenty years of age, went 
to dance at a ota called Sutton Coldfield, near 
Erdington in Warwickshire. It was a village 
gathering held by a miscellaneous party at The 
Tyburn Tree tavern, Cakes and ale were provided 
in plenty 5 and the swains of the neighbourhood 
there collected, by degrees became boisterous and 
riotous. The girl there met a farmer’s son named 
Abraham Thornton, who resided in the immediate 
vicinity, and with whom she danced during the 
evening. She did not leave the gay scene until 
a late hour, saying she would pass the night at 
her grandfather's house, which was handier to 
reach than her own home ; and on leaving, she 
was escorted by Abraham Thornton as far as a 
stile in the vicinity of the village, where the two 
were seen talking together. It was the last time 
the poor girl was seen alive, for the next morn- 
ing she was found dead in a pit of water; and 
there were evidences on her that shewed her death 
to have been caused by another. General suspicion 

inted to Thornton, and this became so intensi- 

ied, that he was arrested and tried for the murder 
at the ensuing Warwick assizes in August follow- 
ing. There was powerful circumstantial evidence 
adduced against him: there were marks of a 
struggle at the supposed a of the murder, and 
the prisoner’s boots fitted the imprints found on 
that spot ; and other evidence was given which 
formed a strong chain encircling him with the 
guilty crime, He, however, set up in defence an 
alibi, which was so well supported that it obtained 
for him a verdict of not guilty. 

So great was the feeling of indi 
at his obtaini 
trial was asked for. 
acute lawyer in the neighbourhood, the brother of 
the murdered girl and her next of kin, William 
Ashford, at once entered an appeal against the 
verdict. Abraham Thornton was 
and sent to London in November following, to be 


tion and 


an acquittal, that a new 
advice of an 


tried before Lord Ellenborough and the full Court 
of King’s Bench. The whole affair was noised 
about, and great excitement prevailed, for an 
appeal of murder was an uncommon case. The 
lawyers even interested themselves, and discussed 
the case in its legal beari 

In due course Abraham Thornton appeared 
before the full Court of King’s Bench in the custody 
of the sheriff, by whom he was handed over, under 
the order of the court, to the governor of the Mar- 
shalsea Prison. All formal preliminaries were got 
through, and the prisoner was called upon to plead. 
He was efficiently and ably defended y counsel ; 
and instead of a regular and usual defence by 
arguments, evidence, and witnesses, the prisoner 
boldly defied all common forms of procedure. He 
pleaded ‘Not guilty ; and I am ready to defend the 
same by my body. He challenged his accuser to 
single combat, to decide his innocence or guilt 
by the ancient custom of ‘the wager of battel.’ 
He accompanied his plea by the old form of taking 
off a glove (a large horse glove), handed to him by 
his counsel, and throwing it down on the floor of 
the court as a gage, 

William Ashford (a delicate-looking young man) 
was in court, and actually came forward to accept 
the challenge, by picking up the glove, when c 
was restrained by those about him. The prisoner’s 
plea and challenge came upon all concerned in the 
prosecution with so much surprise, and indeed 
upon the court also, that the counsel for the prose- 
cution moved for time to counterplead, which was 

With what surprise and amazement did 
the assembly, and indeed the nation, ask, whether 
such an obsolete mode of trial could be insisted on 
by a prisoner? Lawyers with infinite trouble 
searched through the musty ancient records, in 
order to discuss the question authoritatively ; and 
all wondered at such an old right being so suddenly 
unearthed from the depths of ancient law! 

In due time the prosecutor counterpleaded, 
setting forth the whole facts, and further circum- 
stances which had come to light, tending to fix the 
prisoner with his guilt, so as to take away the 
right to wage battel. But after a further adjourn- 
ment, the prisoner delivered the replication, set- 
ting forth his alibi, and insisting on his ancient 
right. The prosecution demurred that the replica- 
tion was in law; and the demurrer came on 
to be heard in due course, The case was learn- 
edly and ably argued for the prosecution. All 
the ancient writers were cited in support of the 
argument of the prosecution, that under such 
a set of circumstances, as set out, the prisoner 
could not claim a wager of battel. On the other 
hand, for the prisoner, it was just as learnedly 
argued that he could, The arguments of the 
case were not concluded until after four separate 
sittings of the court ; and on April 16, 1818, after 
much deep research into the authorities and con- 
sideration thereof, the court unanimously gave 
judgment for the prisoner in favour of the ancient 
right of wager of battel which he claimed ; Lord 

enborough, Lord Chief-justice, saying: ‘The 
eneral law of the land is in favour of the wager 
of battel ; and it is our duty to pronounce the law 
as it is, and not as we may wish it to be. What- 
ever prejudice, therefore, may justly exist against 
this mode of trial, still, as it is the law of the land, 
the court must pronounce judgment for it.’ The 
appellee, William through his counsel 
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informed the court he did not now feel himself 
justified in accepting the challenge; and the 

risoner was thereupon discharged from custody. 
Fie afterwards married and left this country for 
America, where he died in obscurity. (This case 
and the elaborate arguments are fully reported 
in the first volume of Barnewall and Alderson’s 

rts. 


is was the last case of wager of battel; for 
such was the wonder and regret at the judgment 
of the court; such was the popular excitement 
aroused by the case, and the law as propounded 
by the judges, that in the next session of parlia- 
ment an Act was passed by which wager of battel, 
appeal of murder, and other incongruous ‘ privi- 
leges’ were abolished. We may further state, that 
if the challenge in the above case had been ac- 
cepted, the trial must have been carried out with 
all the solemnity and detail required on a similar 
trial of writ of right, which we have already 
adverted to; with this addition, that the combat 
must have been fought by the adversaries in 
person, as champions were not allowed on a crimi- 
nal appeal ; and if the prisoner had been success- 
ful, he would have been acquitted ; if defeated, he 
would have been hanged immediately, with all the 
ignominy attending a felon’s death by execution in 
those days. 


FRESH NEWS OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S 
EXPEDITION. 


NotTWITHSTANDING the exertions of many gallant 
men and the active hopefulness of his brave- 
hearted widow, but very little has ever been found 
out regarding the actual fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his followers. Some eighteen or twenty years 
ago Captain (now Admiral Sir Leopold) M‘Clintock, 
it is true, discovered in the western part of King 
William’s Land sad evidence that all had perished, 
in the shape of a paper recording the death of 
Franklin and twenty-three of his men, and a boat 
with two bleached skeletons inside it; but in what 
manner and in what precise locality the melan- 
choly event happened, was still as much as ever 
a mystery. 

At length, however, we gather from a Trans- 
atlantic contemporary, a ray of light has been 
unexpectedly thrown upon the matter, and there 
appears ground for hope that some details respect- 
ing the expedition may yet become known. A 
vessel named the A. Houghton sailed from New 
Bedford in the summer of 1876, on a whaling 
cruise, and in the early autumn reached a place 
a few miles to the south of Cape Inglefield. The 
ice-floes soon began to surround the vessel, and 
it was resolved to lay her up for the winter at 
Marble Island, in the upper part of Hudson’s Bay. 
During her stay there a party of Eskimos, some 
two hundred in number, came from the Nechelli 
Settlement, near Cape Inglefield, and made a 
village of snow-huts in the neighbourhood of the 

1. 


vesse 

As good-luck would have it, her second-mate 
Mr Thomas Parry was able to converse with them 
easily, baving learned their language during 
previous voyages. During their intercourse with 
the whalers crew, the Eskimos told Mr Barry 
about a party of white men who had come among 
them many years before, and whom some of the 


pearance, especially one large man, whom the 
called the great chief, from the obedience 5 
respect paid to him by the rest. 

he winter after their arrival—according to the 
account of these Eskimo wanderers—chanced to 
be one of more than usual severity ; game failed, 
and many of the natives died, inured though 
they were to the rigours of the climate and scarcity 
of food. All were reduced to the necessity of 
eating raw seal-skin, which of course could not 
sustain life in the white men; and one by one 
they succumbed to cold and hunger, and before 
the return of spring they had all perished. The 
Eskimos wrapped their bodies in skins, and 
buried them underneath small heaps of stones 
near the Nechelli Settlement; but the books, 
journals, and some other articles that had belonged 
to the strangers, were collected and carefully de- 
posited in a cairn, built for the purpose, which 
was ever afterwards regarded with a kind of sacred 
awe, no one daring to open the mound or disturb 
its contents, Some articles, however, belonging 
to Sir John Franklin and his party had been 
retained by the Eskimos; and Mr Barry suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from them three large silver 
spoons, undoubtedly the property of the expedi- 
tion, as one of them bore the Franklin crest—a 
fish’s head surrounded by a wreath. This he has 
brought to New York ; and the others, engraved 
with now undecipherable letters, he gave to the 
United States consul at St John’s, Newfoundland, 
at which place he touched on his way home. The 
Eskimos offered to conduct the whaler’s crew to 
the Nechelli Settlement, and to shew them the 
cairn above referred to; but as the distance was 
nearly one thousand miles, it was not possible for 
them then to undertake the journey. 

The interesting discovery, to which we have 
alluded, will lead, it may be hoped, to a renewed 
search, from which more definite results may be 
confidently expected ; and, indeed, it is said that 
the New York agents who fitted out the Polaris, 
have already proposed to send out a vessel this 
summer. 

[Since the foregoing was set up in type, intelli- 
gence has been received from Noor York, to the 
effect that the schooner Hothen has sailed for the 
Arctic regions to search for relics of the Franklin 
Expedition. | 


TAKEN AWAY. 


Deatu came and touched with icy hand my babe, 

And changed its living loveliness to sleep ; 

Changed into marble white the restless limbs, 

And hid the violet eyes in drifts of snow ; 

Gathered the roses from the dimpled cheeks ; 

But where they bloomed he left a pale rose-leaf, 

In token that my darling did but sleep. 

Ah me! the sleep that never breaks on earth. 

He wreathed a smile about the lips, and framed 

In rings of burnished gold the snowy brow ; 

Then bade us bring the fairest buds in bloom, 

White Stars of Bethlehem, gleaming fresh with dew, 

And strew them o’er my sleeping angel-babe, 

In memory of the Heavenly Child of yore. 

Then raised it, wrapped it in his sable robe, 

And took it home to God. . 
ARA, 
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